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Governor Urges High 


In his message to the Legislature on January 
3d, Governor Alfred E. Smith spoke as follows 
relative to public education: 


“Tt would be idle for me to waste time 
emphasizing the necessity for maintaining our 
educational institutions at the very highest 
possible standard. Education is the one thing 
in the government that must always be 100 per 
cent. We may fall down in our programs for 
public betterment or public improvements, but 
time lost in the development of education can 
never be made up. We must zealously labor 
that the State may give to her children the best 
possible education known. 

“Every proposal that strengthens this activ- 
ity of the government should have your most 
careful consideration. The State should con- 


tinue its policy of liberal appropriations to 
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Educational Standards 


that the salaries of 
teachers may be maintained at a figure com- 
mensurate with the great work that they are 


localities so the school 


doing for the State. 

“The fundamental law of the State places 
upon the Legislature the duty of providing a 
system of free common for all the 
children of the State, but we must go further 
and make provision for adequate night schools 
and for vocational training. 

“T would suggest that the committee on edu- 
cation of both the Senate and the Assembly 
have an immediate conference with the Super- 
intendent of Education and the Regents of the 
University looking toward more adequate school 
facilities in our rural communities. I am satis- 
fied that the children in these sections of the 
State are not getting from the State the same 


schools 
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opportunities for education that are accorded 
to the children in the cities. We owe it to all 
children alike and we should try to give it. 

“Tt might well be said that the inadequate 
school facilities now in farming communities 
present an additional reason why the people 
leave the farm and move to the cities. Every 
father and mother instinctively do their best to 
give their children all that the State affords 
in education. It is the safeguard of the State 
and of the Nation. Anybody desiring to have 
a proper understanding of the necessity for an 
education need only talk to the man who was 
denied it. 

“T will be pleased to be called in by your 
committees at any time that you desire to take 
up these matters with the Regents of the Uni- 
versity.” 

Concerning the loyalty test law and the law 
providing for the licensing of private schools, 
the Governor said: 


“T am firm in my belief that the law passed 
at the last session of the Legislature which re- 
quires the teachers of our public schools to 
submit to a loyalty test is a direct violation of 
the letter and spirit of the laws of our State, 
unless you are prepared to take the stand that 
this great army of useful public servants is 
incapable of being responsible for the abuse of 
their rights. No reason that I can find justi- 
fies the existence of this law upon our statute 
books. It is wrong in principle. It is a viola- 
tion of the spirit of our constitution and it is 
an unwarranted interference with freedom of 
opinion—one of the foundation stones of 
democratic government. Throughout the his- 
tory of the world where people have allowed 
the government to think for them, the govern- 
ment has been unsuccessful. Part of the suc- 
cess of America lies in the undisputed fact that 
the government permits the people to think for 
themselves. 

“Equally vicious is the law, also passed at 
the last session, which provides for licensing 
and supervising private schools. While osten- 
sibly for the purpose of safeguarding the in- 
stitutions and traditions of our country, its 
real effect is to weaken them by abridging the 
fundamental right of the people to enjoy full 
liberty in the domain of idea and speech. We 
have now abundant law to check them when 
the law of the land is transgressed. Liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness can not be said to 
be safeguarded in a community that delegates 


to anybocy the absolute power to prohibit the 


teaching of any subject of which they may 
disapprove. 

“Interference with personal liberty, censor- 
ship of thought, word, act or teaching; abridg- 
ment in any way of the freedom of speech and 
of the press by the government itself, unques- 
tionably encourages, if in fact it does not pro- 
mote, intolerance and bigotry in the minds of 
the few directed against the many. If we will 
obey that simple but important divine com- 
mandment, ‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ the 
State could have nothing but success — failure 
would be impossible. 

“T recommend to your earnest consideration 
the immediate repeal of the statutes spoken of 
in this section of my message.” 

ee Caras 


Art Posters Are Widely Circulated 

Echoes from the New York City “ 
Making” campaign are still coming back to 
educational headquarters. One hundred of the 
strong posters made by the New York City 
high schools were asked for by Leon L. Wins- 
low, specialist in drawing and industrial train- 
ing, of the State Department of Education, to 
aid in a similar campaign throughout the State. 
These posters have been in constant use since 
the end of the New York “ America’s Making ” 
campaign. Not only have they been employed 
in art work, but also in work in immigrant 
education. They have been shown in Roches- 
ter, Watertown, Albany and Syracuse. They 
were also sent to the Boston meeting of the 
N. E. A. and to the cities in and about Minne- 
apolis, and to a number of towns in West 


America’s 


Virginia. 

W. C. Smith, supervisor of immigrant edu- 
cation, states that the posters have everywhere 
been very favorably received because of their 
insight into the purpose of the festival, and 
the character and strength of their execution. 

The posters are now being exhibited in 
Richmond, Va., in connection with the Virginia 
State Teachers Association meeting. They are 
to be returned to Albany in the near future, 
and are then to be shown at conferences of 
art teachers in cities where they have not 


already been shown. 
—— fe 
The teachers of Alaska have formed an 
association known as the Alaska Education 
Association. It is affiliated with the National 
Education Association. 
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Junior High Schools Discussed by Dr Graves 


Dr Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, delivered an address on December 29th 
at the meeting of the Associated Academic 
Principals in Syracuse upon the subject, “ The 
Junior High School as an Educational Meve- 
ment.” 

After paying tribute to the late Dr E. W. 
Lyttle of New York State as the educator who 
first formulated the principles of the junior 
high school, Doctor Graves called attention to 
certain defects existing in many so-called 
junior high schools, and pointed out the many 
advantages of such a school unit, provided it is 
properly conceived and well organized. 

“By means of the junior high school,” said 
Doctor Graves, “are congregated the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades, during which young 
people are passing through the transition period 
of adolescence, and their education is thereby 
treated as a separate problem. An effort is 
made to continue in gradually diminishing de- 
gree the elementary training, which should be 
in common for all children, and through which 
the future citizenry of our democracy is in- 
tegrated, but at the same time to develop more 
and more programs that are differentiated ac- 
cording to the aptitudes of individual groups 
of pupils. In fact, the underlying character- 
istic of the junior high school is the recognition 
given to the fact that boys and girls at this 
stage are becoming individuals. They are be- 
ginning to reveal individual tastes and capacities, 
and should have individual training. 

“The changes, both material and educational, 
that are essential to the effective junior high 
school are almost revolutionary in nature. They 
include changes in building, equipment, course, 
method and faculty. New structures, planned 
after the model of high schools, with an audi- 
torium, laboratories, shops, gymnasiums, lockers 
and sometimes a swimming pool; a new en- 
riched curriculum; the elective principle, the 
departmental method of teaching, and promo- 
tion by courses; and better-trained teachers 
with special preparation in the subjects they 
are to teach, are all demanded by the advanced 
ideals upon which the junior high school is 
built. 

“While the junior high school has been vari- 
ously conceived, often extravagantly praised, 
and at times, ineffectively conducted, in general, 
after the examination of all existing data, it 


is clear that it has produced a_ surprising 
growth in the number of pupils securing a sec- 
ondary education and in the regularity of their 
attendance; a lowering of elimination and a 
development of retention, often drawing back 
students who had dropped out and increasing 
the proportion of boys; a marked improvement 
in academic success, evidenced by uniform ex- 
aminations, educational measurements, and the 
increased election of advanced subjects; and a 
promotion of interest, school spirit, and com- 
munity support. Such momentous achieve- 
ments are surely worth securing, even if the 
expense be somewhat greater.” 


—o-—_——_ 


Educational Tests Aid in Organ- 
izing School 


Glens Falls has started the construction of a 
new junior high school building to be located 
on the same lot and adjacent to the senior high 
school. Superintendent E. F. Griffiths and 
Principal E. B. Robbins invited the specialist 
in educational measurements of the State Edu- 
cation Department to institute a series of 
mental tests that would help the supervisory 
and teaching staff to plan the organization and 
curriculums of the new junior high school that 
is to be opened some time during the next 
school year. 

As a first step in the program the Dearborn 
Group Tests of Intelligence, series 2, revised, 
were used to test all pupils in grades 6 to 9 
inclusive. The tests were administered by 
Doctor Morrison and by Mrs Hess, assistant 
to the superintendent, and were scored by Mrs 
Hess and three assistant teachers. 

The first part of the follow-up program will 
be an attempt on the part of teachers whose 
pupils were tested to determine the reason for 
the difference between the teachers estimate of 
any pupil’s ability and the rating that he 
secured on the test. The supervisory and 
teaching staff will make an intensive study of 
all data secured through the testing program 
as part of their preparation for the organiza- 
tion of the new junior high school. 

‘ciliates 

“The young people are the treasures of the 
land. In their training is the best investment 
we can make.”— Dr F. C. Ferry, President 
of Hamilton College. 
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Academic Principals Meet in Syracuse 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Associated Academic Principals was held in 
Syracuse, December 28th-30th. There were 
over 400 principals from all parts of the State 
in attendance. A reception to the new principals 
was held on Thursday afternoon when A. W. 
Skinner, Chief of the Examinations and In- 
spections Division, spoke on the growth of the 
schools of this State, especially from the 
standpoint of Regents examinations. 

The annual banquet was held on Thursday 
evening. B. D. McCormick of Tupper Lake 
as toastmaster introduced several speakers who 
responded humorously to various toasts. Prin- 
cipal A. B. Davis of Mount Vernon in re- 
sponding to the toast, “ Along the Road,” paid 
a tribute to Dr Charles F. Wheelock, who was 
not present owing to illness, when he spoke of 
him as “an efficient driver for 50 years, one 
who has kept the balance between conservatism 
and radicalism, wise in counsel, just a little 
ahead of the majority, one who knows real 
service.” At the close of the banquet a tele- 
gram of appreciation from the members of the 
association was sent to Doctor Wheelock. 

At the morning session on Friday Dr A. R. 
Brubacher, president of the State College for 
Teachers, spoke on “ Determining the Teaching 
Personality.” The qualities most needed in 
teachers, Doctor Brubacher said, are ‘ 
pathy, resourcefulness, self-control, purpose, 
speedy reaction, humor, pervasive attention.” 
Dr W. C. Bagley of Teachers College in speak- 
ing on “ Mental Measurements” discussed the 
army intelligence tests and the conclusions that 
had been drawn from them. He said in part 
that many pessimistic and fatalistic things had 
been said of the future of our country because 
the tests indicated that 70 per cent of our war- 
time army had an intelligence rating lower 
than that of sixth grade pupils. He indicated, 
however, that those tests measured acquired 
intelligence or education and not native intelli- 
gence. The results, therefore, can not be taken 
as a correct appraisal of the native intelligence 
of the American people. Mr Cameron Beck, 
personnel director of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, gave an inspiring address on “ The 
Cost of Leadership” that it would be well for 
every teacher, parent and young person in this 
State to hear. He said in substance that real 
leadership is the most needed quality in the 
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Herbert L. Sackett, Olean, New President of 
the Associated Academic Principals 


country today, that we are fast losing the 
sterling elements that go to make it. Parents 
through their failure to set a good example 
are losing the respect that is necessary to imbue 
children with high ideals. 

The afternoon session on Friday was de- 
voted to an open-forum discussion of such 
matters as school dances, parent-teachers as- 
sociations, Regents requirements for gradua- 
tion and the rural high school course of study. 
At the evening session Dr Frank P. Graves, 
Commissioner of Education, spoke to a large 
number of people on the “ Junior High School 
as an Educational Movement.” In his address 
Doctor Graves said that the underlying char- 
acteristic of the junior high school is the 
recognition given to the fact that boys and 
girls at this stage are becoming individuals 
and that they are beginning to reveal individual 
tastes and capacities requiring individual train- 
ing. The changes, both material and educa- 
tional, that are essential to the effective junior 
high school are new structures, planned after 


(Concluded om page 94) 
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Court Upholds Power 


\ decision has recently been rendered by the 
Appellate Division of the Fourth Department 
to the effect that neither the common council 
nor the commissioner of finance and accounts 
of the city of Buffalo has power to reduce the 
salary of a member of the supervising or teach- 
ing staff of said city below the salary fixed by 
the board of education. 

The case arose upon the refusal of the com- 
missioner of finance and accounts to counter- 
sign the warrant in favor of Ernest C. Hart- 
well, superintendent of schools, for $416.66, be- 
ing one-half of his salary for July 1922, on 
the basis of an annual salary of $10,000. 
Early in the year of 1922 the board of educa- 
tion furnished an estimate of the various 
amounts that would be required for the salaries 
of the superintendent of schools, teachers and 
the supervising staff, and other employees of 
the department of education for the fiscal year 
beginning January 1, 1922. Among the items 
in that estimate was the salary of the super- 
intendent at $10,000 a year. The common 
council assumed to reduce such item to $7,000 
and the commissioner of finance and accounts 
insisted that he had no right to countersign a 
warrant for payment of salary at any greater 
rate than that allowed by the common council. 
It was not questioned but that there were ample 
funds to the credit of the board of education 
to pay the amount represented by the warrant. 

The real question involved was the power 
of the common council to reduce an individual 
salary item below the salary fixed by the board 
of education. Mr Justice Clark, in rendering 
the opinion in which all the Justices concurred, 
said in part as follows: 

Legislation in this State in recent years has 
tended to enlarge the authority of boards of 
education in the management of schools in their 
several localities and to separate them as far as 
possible from municipal control. Chapter 786 
of the Laws of 1917 took a long step in this 
direction in every way excepting the fixing of 
salaries, but by chapter 645 of the Laws of 
1919, the matter of fixing salaries of employees 
of boards of education was placed exclusively 
in the hands of boards of education. 

The common council had the right to deter- 
mine the total amount the board of education 
should spend for educational purposes within a 
given year, but it did not carry with it the right 
to reduce salaries of teachers. (Matter of 
Emerson v. Buck, 230 N. Y. 280.) The effect 


of what defendant did in refusing to counter- 
sign the warrant in question was to vest in him 
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the power to fix the salary of the superin- 
tendent of schools which power he did not 
possess but which rested exclusively with the 
board of education. (People ex rel. Fleisch- 
mann v. Graves, 118 Misc. 214) 

It was never the intention of the Legislature 
that after the salaries of school superintendents 
and teachers had been fixed by the board of 
education, which was authorized by law to fix 
salaries and which body was supposedly com- 
petent to act in that regard, could be rendered 
of no effect by the capricious act of a com- 
missioner of finance and accounts or comp- 
troller of a city or the common council. If 
such were the case, it is quite conceivable that 
a situation might arise where a board of edu- 
cation might absolutely cease to function be- 
cause of its inability to fix salaries attractive 
to competent teachers. In this case if the de- 
fendant could thus cut down the salary of the 
superintendent of schools which had been fixed 
by the body authorized by law to do so, he 
would practically have it in his power to con- 
trol the entire salary list of the employees of 
the department of education in the city and that 
certainly was never intended. (People ex rel. 


Wells Co. v. Craig, 232 N. Y. 125) 


School Savings Honor Roll 


The savings bank division of the American 
Bankers Association has recently announced an 
honor roll of school systems throughout the 
country, based upon the number of pupils mak- 
ing deposits in school savings banks in 1921-22. 
Rochester ranks third in class A, composed of 
those school systems having an enrolment of 
over 10,000. In that city 20,460 pupils, or 93 
per cent, deposited $56,988.31. 

In class C, composed of school systems hav- 
ing an enrolment between 2000 and 5000, 
Mechanicville ranks no. 9, Poughkeepsie no. 
28, Oneonta no. 31 and Hudson no. 35. Ninety- 
two per cent of the enrolment in Mechanicville 
participated in the school savings system, de- 
positing $7133.19. 

Over 1,200,000 pupils deposited a total of 
over $5,700,000 through the savings banking 
systems in schools throughout the 
The figures are based upon reports from 382 
jurisdictions and 4700 school buildings in which 
the systems are operating. 


country. 


cust 

By a vote of 164 to 15, the electors of Tarry- 
town on December 18th approved an appro- 
priation of $450,000 for a new high school 
building. 
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Libraries as Viewed by a Superintendent of Schools 


At a meeting of the New York Library As- 
sociation held at Alexandria Bay, September 
11-16, 1922, Superintendent Tisdale of Water- 
town presented a paper on the above subject. 
He had sent a questionnaire to many superin- 
tendents, principals and others interested in 
library work, and the replies were very illum- 
inating. Some extracts from these replies are 
given. 

One question was, “Are the books selected 
well adapted to the needs of the schools?” 
The replies were generally favorable. One 
district superintendent said, “A large per- 
centage of the books are more adapted to high 
school than to grade work.” 

Another question was, “Do you consider the 
resources of the usual school library adequate?” 
The replies were overwhelmingly in the nega- 
tive. The principal of a large village school 
said, “ The grade libraries are altogether in- 
adequate for the number of students.” A rural 
superintendent said, “I consider them very in- 
adequate. I am satisfied that the present con- 
dition of the rural school library is one of the 
handicaps of the rural child.” 

A third question was, “ What can you tell 
me relative to the needs of such libraries, and 
your opinion of their possibilities?” A district 
superintendent said, “ The first great need of 
most libraries is more good books. A child 
will forget much that he learns at school, but 
he will not stop learning when he leaves school 
if he has acquired the reading habit, and has 
learned to use reference books.” Another dis- 
trict superintendent said, “I tell my teachers 
that the library is the most important thing in 
the school, and if it is not used, they are miss- 
ing their opportunity.” 

Among the suggestions offered were the fol- 
lowing : 

A grade school principal said, “We would 
like some books that the pupils below the fourth 
grade can read.” A city superintendent said, 
“A real school librarian is worth to the school 
as much as a teacher, and should bring from 
the State a quota as large.” A district super- 
intendent said, “ A superintendent should have 
the power to compel the purchase of a limited 
number of books each year.” 

A city superintendent said, “I believe the 
children from the lower grades should be 
brought up to look at a library as one of the 


necessary working tools of school life.” <A 
school principal said, “It is my judgment that 
every school system under the direction of a 
superintendent of schools should be required to 
maintain at least a full-time librarian, and 
boards of education should be required to pro- 
vide adequate space in the school buildings for 
this activity.” 

Another superintendent of city schools says, 
“The greatest need of a school library is for 
a trained librarian. Correlated with this need 
is that teachers themselves learn how to have 
the pupils learn to use the library as a labora- 
tory.” A librarian of a large city system says, 
“Every high school library needs a trained 
librarian, as there is unlimited opportunity for 
developing the work, no matter how small the 
collection of books may be.” 

The conclusions that must be drawn from the 
above presentations include: 

1 More trained librarians are needed. 

2 More teachers trained to use the school 
libraries to better advantage are needed. 

3 There should be more books for all schools 
and especially for rural schools. 

4 A better supply of books should be pro- 
vided for the grades, as many pupils never 
enter the high school. 

5 Libraries suffer from financial limitations 
for the reason that appropriations have not in- 
creased in proportion to the number of readers. 

6 The State has not realized its responsibility 
in this matter. 

7 There is no general appreciation of the 
wonderful growth of our public school system, 
or the greatly increased demands that our 
present life is making in the way of prepara- 
ton for life’s work. 


Geneva Votes New High School 

At a special election held in Geneva on 
December 28th, a proposition to authorize a 
$500,000 bond issue for the purpose of erecting 
a new high school was carried by the over- 
whelming vote of 1035 to 60. Plans for the 
new building will be rushed and it is hoped to 
have it ready for use when school opens in the 
fall of 1924. The present high school building, 
which has been greatly overcrowded, will prob- 
ably be altered and used as a central grammar 


school. 
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Rebuilding the Louvain Library: September 26, 1922 


Schools Contribute to Louvain Fund 


Contributions already received from pupils 
and school officials throughout the State for the 
rebuilding of the Library of the University of 
Louvain indicate that there is a widespread ap- 
preciation of the fact that, in restoring this 
ancient and honored seat of learning, we are 
erecting on Belgian soil a memorial to the 
valiant boys of America who fought in the 
World War —not a mere monument on a hat- 
tlefield but a living memorial of great beauty 
and inspirational value that will “carry on” 
the work of those boys in making the world a 
better place for the generations still to be 
educated. 

That the desire to be represented in this 
memorial is not confined to any one class of 
schools is evident from the fact that, while the 
returns are not all in, the schools of New York 
City have contributed over $30,000, the little 
village of Mineville up in the Adirondacks has 
sent in a generous contribution and the New 
York State College for Teachers is giving 
$1000 for the purchase of one of the bells in 
the carillon that will each day peal forth the 
national airs of the Allies. 

While the week of December 3d to 10th was 


designated as “ Louvain Week,” as stated in the 
November 15th Bulletin, many schools found it 
convenient to defer the collection of funds until 
after the holiday vacation. Any school wish- 
ing to avail itself of the privilege of being rep- 
resented in this memorial to American heroism, 
may do so by sending its contribution to the 
proper district chairman. For the convenience 
of such schools, we are repeating here the names 
and addresses of the district chairmen with a 
list of the counties comprised in each district. 
Eastern district: Albany, Columbia, Dutchess, 
Greene, Putnam, Rensselaer, Saratoga, 
Schenectady, Ulster, Washington counties. 
Chairman: Arvie Eldred, Superintendent of 
Schools, Troy 
Central district: Chenango, Fulton, Herkimer, 
Madison, Montgomery, Oneida, Onondaga, 
Oswego, Otsego, Schoharie counties. 
Chairman: Henry H. Denham, Principal of 
Blodgett Vocational High School, Syracuse 
Western district: Allegany, Cattaraugus, 
Cayuga, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Liv- 
ingston, Monroe, Niagara, Ontario, Or- 
leans, Seneca, Steuben, Wayne, Wyoming, 
Yates counties. 
(Concluded on page 92) 
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The University of the Siate of New York 
Bulletin to the Schools 


Issued semimonthly during the school year by 
the State Department of Education 


Lioyp L. Cueney, Editor 

This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 
be mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 
single copies. 

Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914, 
at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
August 24, 1912. Accepted for mailing at special rate 
of postage provided for in section 1103, act of October 
3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918. 


JANUARY 1-15, 


= 1923 


Encouragement for Higher 
Education 

From the beginning an elementary education 
of its citizens has been held by every common- 
wealth to be essential to a continuance of its 
prosperity and even of its continuing existence. 
As intelligence has grown, encouragement has 
been given to extend such education through 
the secondary school and, to those who desired 
it, even a college education has been made 
possible. 

The western states have provided state uni- 
versities and in lieu of such a university our 
own State has provided 3000 University schol- 
arships in addition to the 600 Cornell scholar- 
latter result of the 
land-grant fund New York 
State in 1862. 

Individual universities and colleges, through 


ships, the being the 


apportioned to 


who wanted to be of 
from time to time to 


under 


benefactions of men 
service, have been able 
establish 
conditions which either the benefactor himself 


scholarships to be awarded 
or the college to whom he entrusted the funds 
might determine, so that now through such 
scholarships, or student aid funds, provided in 
a number of colleges and universities, there 
is no good reason why all those who have 
completed a sound high school education may 
not have gratified any ambition to complete a 
four-year college course, to the end that they 
may be the better prepared to follow any voca- 
tion, whether it shall be in the commercial or 


the professional walks of life. 

Heretofore it has been possible for only the 
larger privately endowed universities to offer 
such scholarships; but in the last few years 
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some of the smaller institutions that have made 
for themselves a reputation for sound educa- 
tion, have also been able to follow the example 
set by the larger institutions and thus hold out 


more and more encouragement to men and 
women to become trained for leadership. 
The latest announcement of such _ open 


scholarships is that just received from Swarth- 
more College, of which Dr Frank Aydelotte, 
American secretary to the Rhodes Scholarship 
Trust, himself a Rhodes scholar, is president. 
The announcement reads: 

Swarthmore College has established experi- 
mentally five annual open competitive scholar- 
ships for men, not confined to any particular 
school, locality, subject of study, or religious 
denomination. These scholarships are based 
upon the general plan of the Rhodes scholar- 
ships and are given to candidates who show 
greatest promise in: 

1 Qualities of manhood, force of character 
and leadership. 

2 Literary and scholastic ability and attain- 
ments. 

3 Physical vigor, as shown by 
outdoor sports or in other ways. 

The regulations under which these scholar- 
ships will be awarded in 1923 are as follows: 

The stipend of a Swarthmore College open 
scholarship will be $500 a year, which will 
cover the greater part of a man’s college 
expenses. 

Each scholarship is tenable for four consecu- 
tive years, subject to the maintenance of a high 
standing in the college. 

A candidate to be eligible must: 

a Be between the ages of 16 and 21 on Sep- 
tember Ist of the year for which he is elected. 

b Be qualified to enter Swarthmore College 
on certificate with 15 units of credit as pre- 
scribed in the college catalog, pages 35-37 

c Not have attended another college or uni- 
versity. 

Each candidate must secure the indorsement 
of the principal of his preparatory school and 
not more than two candidates may be selected 
to represent a particular school in the com- 
petition for any one year. 

Application blanks duly filled out and ac- 
companied by the material specified must reach 
the dean of Swarthmore College on or before 
March 16, 1923. 

This 
must be encouraging 
fear that commercialism 
higher education, and it comes at a time when 
it will offer not only to educators but to your 
men as well tangible evidence of the fact that 


interest in- 


Swarthmore College 
who have had 


announcement of 
to those 


would overwhelm 


there are yet those who believe in the integrity 
of a sound college education as a sure means 
of training men for leadership. 

Avucustus S. DowNInc 
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Recent Education Department Publications 


Report of the Survey of the Niagara Falls 
School System. 

A study of the Niagara Falls school system made 
by specialists of the State Department of Education 
at the request of the Niagara Falls board of educa 
tion. The survey covers both elementary and sec 
ondary schools, and includes reports on school costs, 
supervision, teaching staff, measurement of pupil 
achievement, health ‘hen ation, school plant, and in 
dustrial education, 

Report of the Schools in Institutions for the 
Deaf and Blind for the School Year 1920-21. 
A digest of the annual reports of the various 


schools for the deaf and blind that are under the 
jurisdiction of the State Department of Education. 
Syllabus in Hygiene. 

With the gradual development of the work in 
health education which has been given a great im 
petus through the enactment of the physical educa 
tion law, there has developed a widespread demand 
for more definite and constructive helps for the 


teaching of hygiene. A committee appointed by 
the Commissioner of Education submitted as its re 
port this syllabus which is tentative in form. It 


covers the kindergarten and first six elementary 
grades. 


The Prevention and Correction of Speech 


Defects. 

This pamphlet was ope by Dr Frederick 
Martin. It should be helpful in an effort to improve 
speech among pupils in general, as well as in an 
attempt to correct noticeable defects such as stam- 
mering and stuttering, etc. 

A Selected List of Books, Pamphlets, and 
Magazine Articles on Part-time Education. 

Prepared by Faith E. Smith of the Public Library, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; it is listed as Bibliography 
Bulletin 71 of the New York State Library series. 

School Libraries, Their Purpose and Proper 


Use. 

Suggestions to city, village and district superin 
tendents, normal school yn and principals of 
secondary schools as to making more effective us¢* 
of school libraries. By Sherman Williams, Chief, 
School Libraries Division. 

The Archeological History of New York. 

In two volumes; prepared by Arthur C. Parker, 
State Archeologist. This bulletin is intended as a 
general guide to archeology — should be of special 
help to all interested in New York State archeology. 

Regulations and Directions Governing the Issu- 
ance of Certificates of Literacy and Conduct 
of New York State Regents Literacy Test. 

The purpose of this bulletin is to present the legis- 
lative provisions relative to the state literacy re 
quirement for new voters, the regulations of the 
Board of Regents governing the issuance of certifi 
cates of literacy and the recommendations of the 
Commissioner of Education relative to the giving of 
the Regents literacy test and the granting of cer- 
tificates of literacy. 

State-aided High School Departments of Home- 


making. 

This bulletin directs attention to the requirements 
of the Education Law, as amended to May 1922, in 
so far as they relate to state-aided high school de- 
partments of homemaking, and to the regulations 
and recommendations of the Commissioner of Edu 
cation in respect to such schools, a 

A Study of Australasia by the Visual Method. 


The Commonwealth of Australia, including 


Tasmania, and New Zealand. 


This pamphlet, which is called Study 36, super- 
sedes two editions of List 36 — Australia, prepared 


by the Visual Instruction Division. The success 

that has attended the use of the collection of South 

American slides during the last 3 years encourages 

the belief that this study will be received with 

eagerness by those schools that have learned the 

significance of the visual method of education. 
Four-week Loans of Slides. 

This pamphlet sets forth the purpose and condi 
tions of four-week loans of slides and also offers 
Suggestions to those contemplating making use of 
this method, 

Course of Study and Syllabus for the Guidance 


of Nurse Training Schools. 

A revision of the syllabus issued in 1918, and 
contains the laws regulating the practice of nursing 
as amended to the close of legislation, 1922. 
Minutes of the Court of Fort Orange and 
Beverwyck 1652-1656. Volume 1. 

Translated and edited by A. J. F. van Laer, 
Archivist, Division of Archives and History. This 
is the first volume of a series of translations of 
Dutch manuscripts which form important sources for 
the early history of New York State. 
he Papers of Sir William Johnson. In 3 


volumes. 

These papers constitute the most important col 
lection of material for pre-Revolutionary history not 
only in New York State but in the neighboring 
colonies. They reveal far more than personal and 
official records for ~— military and civil ser- 
vice in that they afford material for the social, in 
dustrial, agricultural and even medical history of the 


— 


times. They are frank and intimate, a “ close-up ” 
of the life and customs of what was to become the 
Empire State. The first three volumes cover the 


period from 1738 through 1762, but others are to 
be added which will carry the material down through 
1774 and beyond, 





oman 


$1500 in Prizes 


Announcement is made of the offer of two 
prizes, one of $1000 and one of $500, for the 
best essays upon the subject, “The Lack of 
Economic Intelligence and Some of the In- 
juries It Has Caused to Individual and General 
Welfare in the United States since 1860.” 
The contest is open to high school pupils and 
normal school students in the United States 
and Canada, and closes April 30th. The prizes 
are offered by Mr Alvan T. Simonds. Details 
may be had by addressing a request to Simonds 
Economic Prize Contest, 470 Main st., Fitch- 
butg, Mass. 


—oQ-———_- 


Examinations in Hebrew 


It was determined at the meeting of the 
Board of Regents on December 13th to hold 
an examination in Hebrew this January. It 
was announced last June that examinations in 
this subject would be discontinued. The ques- 
tion as to the giving of examinations in Hebrew 
after January will be determined later. 
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State Public High School Athletic Association 


The 


Syracuse on December 29th unanimously passed 


academic principals at a meeting in 
a resolution indorsing the proposed organization 


of a statewide athletic association for public 


high schools. The constitution and by-laws of 
this association were read and the central com 
mittee was promised the full support of the 
high school principals in its work. The central 
committee consists of the following: 
Section 1, Long Island: Principal Seward 
Travis, Sayville ; 
Section 2, lower Hudson valley: Frank B. 
McGovern, director of 
tion, White Plains 


Section 3, 


physical educa- 


Hudson valley: Superintendent 


Ward C. Moon, Poughkeepsie 
Section 4, Capital district: Lawrence S. 
Hill, director of physical education, 


Albany 
Section 5, Northeastern section: Superin- 
tendent Charles Mosher, Saratoga 
Section 6, Northern New York: 
H. G. Thompson, Potsdam 


Principal 


Section 7, East central district: 
R. W. Thompson, Whitesboro 
Section 8, South 


cipal John Hummer, Binghamton 


Principal 


central district: Prin- 


Section 9, Central district: Paul Krimmer, 


supervisor of physical education, Syra 
cuse 
Section 10, Finger Lakes district: Super- 
intendent H. O. Hutchinson, Elmira 
Section 11, West central district: Elmer 
Smith, assistant director of physical 


education, Rochester 
Section 12, Western District: 


ters, 


W. E. Win- 


director of physical education, 
Batavia 
Section 13, Buffalo district: Eugene Hof- 
meister, assistant supervisor of physical 
education, Buffalo ° 
14, district : 


cipal Harry Eaton, Alfred 


Section Southwestern Prin- 
This central committee held its third meeting 
on December 30th. The tentative constitution 


and by-laws were formally adopted and full 


fourteen sectional 
track and field championships. The 
the State the 


places for holding the sectional championships 


plans made for conducting 
division 
probable 


of territory of and 


is as follows: 


Section 1, Farmingdale: counties of Suf- 
folk and Nassau 
Section 2, Scarsdale: counties of Rock 


land and Westchester 


Section 3, Poughkeepsie: counties of Put 
nam, Sullivan, Dutchess, Ulster, Orang: 
Section 4, Insti- 


tute, Troy: counties of Albany, Greene, 


Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Rensselaer, Schoharie, Columbia 
Section 5, Saratoga: counties of Saratoga, 
Warren, Fulton, Hamilton, Washington, 

Schenectady, Montgomery 

Section 6, St Lawrence University: coun- 
ties of Jefferson, Franklin, St Lawrence, 
Clinton, Essex 


Section 7, Hamilton College: counties of 
Herkimer, Oneida, Lewis 

Section 8, Colgate University: counties of 
Otsego, Chenango, Madison, Broome, 
Delaware 

Section 9, Syracuse University: counties 

of Oswego and Onondaga 

10, Cornell University: 


of Tompkins, Chemung, Cortland, Tioga, 


Section counties 
Cayuga, Yates, Schuyler, Seneca 
Section 11, University of Rochester: coun 
ties of Wayne, Ontario, Monroe, Liv- 
ingston 
Section 12, Batavia: counties of Wyom- 
Orleans, Genesee, Niagara, Erie 
13, Buffalo 
14, Alfred 


of Steuben, 


ing, 
Section 
counties 


Section University : 


Cattaraugus, Allegany, 
Chautauqua 

The final statewide championship will be held 

this year at Union College on Decoration Day. 

It is understood that next year some college 

in the the State will 

The unique feature of the plans for 


western section of be 
selected. 
the final meet is that each section will be rep- 
resented by a team composed of the first-place 
winners in each of the ten events, rather than 
having the champion high school team of the 
section act as the representative, with this ex- 
ception, that the high school team winning the 
medley relay race will go intact. 

The list of events will be: 100 yard dash, 
440 yard dash, 220 yard dash, 220 yard hurdles, 
12 pound shot put, one mile run, one-half mile 
run, pole vault, running high jump, running 


(Concluded on page 94) 
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Art in Industry 


Art in Industry" is the title of a volume con- 
taining the report of an industrial art survey 
of the United States conducted under the 
auspices of the National Society for Vocational 
Education and the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education. It was prepared by 
Charles R. Richards, director of Cooper Union, 
who was appointed director of the survey by 
the executive committee of the National So- 
ciety, which included Frederic B. Pratt, Dr 
David Snedden and Lewis A. Wilson. 

The trade field treated in the survey includes 
the manufacturing industries in which design 
plays an important part; that is, textiles, cos- 
tumes, jewelry, silverware, furniture, lighting 
fixtures and art metal work, ceramics, wall 
paper and printing. The study was an essen- 
tially cooperative enterprise, involving the as- 
sistance of 88 individuals who served on trade 
and school committees, as well as many other 
prominent in the art industries. It represents 
a study of 510 producing establishments located 
in 55 different cities, as well as of 55 schools 
giving instruction in industrial art. 

The aim of the book, as expressed in its 
preface, is “to present a picture of actual con- 
ditions relating to the practice of applied design 
in the United States, to the end that clearer 
thought may be brought to bear upon the situa- 
tion and that intelligent measures for its im- 
provement may be developed.” This it does. 

Furthermore Art in Industry contains much 
useful vocational guidance information which 
will be especially valuable to teachers of art in 
the junior and senior high school grades. In 


the section dealing with Schools of Applied - 


Art the book contains many facts which should 
be helpful in educational guidance. By re- 
ferring to the chart including the names of 
subjects listed in the catalogs of 58 art schools, 
the teacher may advisedly direct the pupils to 
institutions and classes offering specialized in- 
dustrial art training along lines best suited to 
their inclinations and capacities. 

The book should also be of much value to 
the teacher of vocational art subjects in mak- 
ing it possible for him to establish closer con- 
tact with the trade and with the museum of 


14rt in Industry, the Report of an Industrial Art 
Survey, conducted under the auspices of the National 
Society for Vocational Education and the Department 
of Education of the State of New York, can be 
obtained from the Macmillan Company, New York, 
N. Y., price $2. 
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art; while the educational studies presented 
will enable him to measure his efficiency in 
terms of what is being done in schools of art 
throughout the United States. 

Finally, in the normal art school the book 
might well be made the basis for a professional 
subject called “ guidance”; in the high schools 
it would serve the purpose of a reference work 
for the classes in art; and it should prove of 
great value to the administrator of art educa- 
tion be he director or supervisor in a village or 
city or in a museum of art. 


——“——_ — 


State Museum Offers Course of 
Public Lectures 

The State Museum is again offering to the 
public a course of lectures on subjects of gen- 
eral and public interest. They will be given 
in the rooms of the Museum in the State Edu- 
cation Building on Friday afternoons at 4 
o'clock. 

The schedule of lectures is as _ follows: 
January 12th, “A Naturalist in the Adiron- 
dacks,” by Homer D. House, State Botanist; 
January 19th, “Indian Medicine and Medicine 
Men,” by Arthur C. Parker, State Archeolo- 
gist; January 26th, “ Origin and Evolution of 
the Insects,” by Ephraim P. Felt, State Ento- 
mologist; February 2d, “Are We Still Living 
in the Glacial Period?” by John H. Cook, 
State Geologist; February 9th, “ Where Are 
We From?” by John M. Clarke, Director of 
the Museum; February 16th, “What the 
Salamanders Do,” by Sherman C. Bishop, 
State Zoologist; February 23d, “ The Story of 
Petroleum in New York,” by C. A. Hartnagel, 
Assistant’ State Geologist; March 2d, “ Insects 
and Wireless,” by Ephraim P. Felt; March 9th, 
“The Great Devonian Forest,” by Winifred 
Goldring, State Paleobotanist; March 16th, 
“ Mastodons and Mammoths,” by Sherman C. 
Bishop; March 23d, “ The Background of New 
York History,” by John M. Clarke; March 
30th, “ Wild Flowers and Their Protection,” 
by Homer D. House. 


saan 
State Examinations Board 

At a meeting of the Board of Regents on 

December 13th, the Rev. E. A. O'Connor of 

Little Falls and Superintendent Charles L. 

Mosher of Saratoga Springs were reappointed 

members of the State Examinations Board for 


terms of 5 years. 
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Recent Books on Education 


Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State 
Library 


Crampton, C. W. The pedagogy of phys- 
ical training. Macmillan. 1922. $2 
After reading this book, physical training teachers 
should have a keener realization of the principle 
underlying the success of their instructional activi- 
ties and a sound technic for securing the desired 
pupil reactions. 
Holley, C. E. The teachers’ technique. 
Century. 1922. $2 
The author says that he has in mind that “ large 
group of teachers who are compelled to attack the 


teaching problems of the grammar grades and high 
school with very little training to help them.” 


Leonard, S. A. Essential principles of teach- 
ing reading and literature in the inter- 
mediate grades and high school. Lippin- 
cott. 1922. $2 

An exceedingly stimulating and_ constructive 


volume embodying a point of view which issues from 
a sound conception of educational values, 

Technique of supervisicn by the elementary 
school principal. First yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. Washington, D. C. National Edu- 
cation Ass’n. 1922. $1.25 

A collection of very stimulating articles. The 
tendency to publish concrete, objective material is 
to be commended. If future issues continue the 
policy of presenting scientific contributions on the 
problems of elementary school supervision, their in- 
fluence upon school practice will be very large The 
yearbook should be in the hands of every elementary 
school principal. 

Terman, L. M., Dickson, V. E., Sutherland, 
A. H., Franzen, R. H., Tupper, C. R., & 
Fernald, Grace. Intelligence tests and 
school reorganization. World Book Co. 
1922. 96 cents 

This monograph gives an account of-a number of 
attempts to apply the results of intelligence tests to 
school reorganization. After an introductory dis- 
cussion of the general problem, there appears a 
somewhat detailed description of the plan being 
worked out at Oakland and Berkeley, Cal. The third 
chapter describes the plan of individual instruction 
which Doctor Sutherland is introducing into the Los 
Angeles schools. In chapter 4, Doctor Franzen 
reproduces evidence obtained from his Garden City 
experiment which tends to prove that the school is 
particularly wasteful of the talent of the brightest 
pupils, The fifth chapter describes the use of in- 
telligence tests in the schools of Miami, Ariz., illus- 
trating how a small city may reorganize its work in 
a less elaborate but effective manner, The final 
chapter written by Dr Grace Fernald points out 
possible applications of mental test results in dealing 
with cases of special deficiencies in reading and 
spelling. The experiments which are described deal 
with some very significant educational problems. 


Williams, J. F. Organization and adminis- 
tration of physical education. Macmillan. 


1922. $2 

Discusses the historical development and point of 
view of modern physical education, guiding princi- 
ples in organization and — objects, o-, 
tent and material. A detailed analysis follows of 
administrative problems with reference to depart- 
ments of physical education in schools and colleges. 
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Total Solar Eclipse of January 24, 
1925 


There has not been a total eclipse of the 
sun in this State since 1806. After 119 years 
have passed since that date there is to be one 
nigh and handy to all citizens of New York 
State, the line of totality running from Buffalo 
straight to Montauk Point thus making the 
longest possible diameter of the State. The 
north line of totality will pass approximately 
through Toronto, Rochester and Albany, and 
the south line through Olean and thence to 
New York City, striking the very heart of the 
business section. 

Astronomers are a far-sighted folk and make 
long preparations for such a celestial event. 
In 1918 a large number of teachers in the 
schools along the black belt were asked by 
Dr David Todd to make daily records through 
the month of January and a part of February 
as to the percentage of clear skies and this year 
teachers and others in the same localities have 
been requested to repeat these observations, the 
purpose being to derive a reasonable forecast 
of the chances for clear skies on the day of the 
eclipse. 


a ) 


Louvain Library 
(Concluded from page 87) 
Chairman: Herbert S. Weet, Superintendent 
of Schools, Rochester 
Southern district: Broome, Chemung, Cortland, 
Delaware, Orange, Rockland, Schuyler, 
Sullivan, Tioga, Tompkins counties. 
Chairman: Daniel J. Kelly, Superintendent 
of Schools, Binghamton 
Northern district: Clinton, Essex, Franklin, 
Jefferson, St Lawrence, Warren counties. 
Chairman: George M. Elniendorf, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Plattsburg 
Metropolitan district: Greater New York and 
Westchester, Suffolk, Nassau counties. 
Chairman: Whlliam L. Ettinger, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 500 Park av., New York 
aaitiidiicaenlois 
The board of education of Syracuse has ap- 
proved excerpts from the Bible for reading in 
the public schools. 
— 
E. B. Parsons, for nearly 30 years a teacher 
in Boys High School of Brooklyn, died on 
December 3d. 
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Governors of New York 
20 John A. King, 1857-58 





Governor John A. King 

The antislavery feeling in New York had 
been steadily growing and elements of each of 
the older parties shared it. The problem was 
to unite them. This was accomplished at a 
convention held at Syracuse in 1855, when 
delegates calling themselves Republicans and 
Whigs and representing forces aligned with 
the Free Soilers and Anti Nebraska Demo- 
crats laid the foundation of the party which 
was henceforth to be called “ Republican.” It 
was at the convention of this party in the 
following year that John A. King was nom- 
inated for Governor. 

As a son of Rufus King, the statesman of 
the Revolutionary period, he had been brought 
up in an atmosphere of political leadership. 
He had practised law, served in the War of 
1812, been a member of the: Assembly for 
many terms, acted as secretary of legation and 
chargé d’ affaires for his father at the Court of 
St James’s, and been a representative in Con- 
gress, 1849-50. 

The issues on which he won the election for 
Governor over his Democratic opponent, 


Amasa J. Parker, were federal and not state. 
During his term he favored and promoted im- 
provements in the Erie canal and took great 
interest in public education. His messages on 
these subjects were brief and perfunctory. To 
posterity he will usually be known as the 
“First Republican Governor of New York 
State.” 

Subsequent to his governorship, renomina 
tion for which he declined, he was elected to 
the State Senate, from which he resigned, and 
was selected as a member of the peace con 
ference in 1861 which had for its object the 
reconciliation of the forces for and against 
the extension of slavery. 





o-— 


Modern Language Association 


The Long Island Section of the State 
Modern Language Association met at the 
Mineola Court House on January 12th, 
Speakers included Dr Thatcher Clark, Colum- 
bia University, and Dr William R. Price, State 
Education Department. The Western Section 
of the same association is scheduled to meet in 
3uffalo on February 14th. At the dinner to 
be given on the evening of February 14th the 
guests of honor will be Dr Samuel P. Capen, 
Chancellor of the University of Buffalo, form- 
erly professor of modern languages in Clark 
University, and Doctor Price. 


—_o—— 


National Thrift Week 


The week from January 17th to 23d has 
been designated as National Thrift Week. 
This week, which has been observed for several 
years, always begins on January 17th, Benja- 
min Franklin’s birthday. It is announced that 
this year in New York City arrangements 
have been made for 300,000 school children to 
visit savings banks and learn something of the 
value of systematic saving. Schools in other 
communities of the State will also observe the 
week in various ways looking toward the teach- 
ing of thrift. It is expected that fully one 
million children throughout the country will 
participate in the campaign. 
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Athletic Association 

(Concluded from page 90) 
broad jump, 4 man medley relay (100, 220, 
440, 880). 

It is expected that this method will interest 
the small high schools in organizing track and 
field events for their boys. The sectional com- 
mittee, assisted by the colleges in the section, 
is expected to aid schools which have previously 
had little or no experience. 

Practically all the colleges of the State have 
offered to cooperate and will act as hosts for 
the sectional championships in the various 
sections. 

All public high schools of the State are 
entitled to enrol in this state athletic associa- 
tion on agreement to abide by the minimum 
eligibility rules and on payment of the regis- 
tration fee. This fee is $2 for high schools 
having an enrolment of less than 100; $6 for 
schools having enrolments from 100 to 500; 
and $10 for schools with enrolments over 500. 
Certificates of membership will be sent to all 
schools enrolling. 

Certificates will be awarded to the individual 
winners of the first four places in the sec- 
tional and _ statewide championship events. 
These certificates will entitle the winners to 
wear the state athletic association emblem. 
Suitable trophies will be given to the school 
winning first place in the sectional champion- 
ships, and trophies will be given to every school 
having representatives on the sectional team 
winning the state grand championship. 

High schools will pay the expenses of their 
boys in attendance at the sectional champion- 
ship. The profits from these meets will be 
pooled together with the receipts at the state- 
wide championship and this sum used to pay 
expenses of the sectional teams in attendance 
at the statewide championship. 

The eligibility rules have been carefully dis- 
cussed at three meetings of the committee and 
now meet with general approval. It has been 
suggested that they be adopted by high schools 
of the State as a minimum basis for all athletic 
competition and that schools of the state asso- 
ciation insist that all schools with whom they 
compete abide by similar or equivalent rules. 
The eligibility rules have been sent to each 


high school. 
The officers of the central committee for this 
year are: president, Daniel Chase, supervisor 


of physical education, State Department of 
Education; chairman, John Hummer, principal 
of Binghamton Central High School; vice 
chairman, Eugene Hofmeister, assistant super- 
visor of physical education, Buffalo; secretary, 
Lawrence S. Hill, director of physical educa- 
tion, Albany; treasurer, E. A. Bauer, specialist 
in physical education, State Department of 
Education, Albany. 


—o-— 


Academic Principals 

(Concluded from page 84) 
the model of high schools, with an auditorium, 
laboratories, shops, gymnasium, lockers and 
sometimes swimming pools; a new enriched 
curriculum; the elective principle, the depart- 
mental method of teaching and promotion by 
courses; better-trained teachers with special 
preparation in the subjects they are to teach. 
His address was followed by that of Dr Arthur 
E. Morgan, president of Antioch College, Yc'- 
low Springs, Ohio, who spoke with special 
reference to his college. 

At the closing session on Saturday morning 
Dr George B. Cutten, president of Colgate 
University, declared in the course of his ad- 
dress to the principals that the American stock 
is dying out due to the long periods required 
to train professional men and women. He 
said, “ You principals are patriots if you can 
help in getting boys and girls through the edu- 
cational period faster so that they can take up 
the more serious problems of life at an earlier 
age.” 

Herbert L. Sackett, principal of the Olean 
High School, was elected president of the 
association to succeed C. F. Bragdon of New 
Rochelle. Other officers are Frank E. De 
Gelleke, Sea Cliff, vice president; H. Claude 
Hardy, Fairport, secretary; James F. Taylor, 
Niagara Falls, treasurer; John F. Hummer, 
Binghamton, chairman of executive committee. 

a 

The Yonkers common council has voted an 
additional $325,000 for the erection of the new 
Groton High School. There had already been 
appropriated $595;000 and $100,000 for the site. 
Ground for the new building was broken last 
month. 

— we 

Pupils of Batavia High School, by vote of 

296 to 193 have rejected a plan for self-govern- 


ment. 








ont tat tae 
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Notes from the Field 


The New York State Teachers Bureau of 
Albany has been sold to the Albany Teachers 
Agency. 


Boys of DeWitt Clinton High School raised 
$1200 during the week of the appeal for funds 
for the Louvain Library. 

The Martin B. School 1 
Rochester, dedicated 10th, is 
named in honor of the first president of the 


Anderson of 


on December 
University of Rochester. 

A pupil of High School 
will be graduated next June at the age of 10 
He has been on the honor roll since 


Syracuse Central 


years. 
his entrance in high school in 1920. 


annual meeting of the Athletic 
Society held in New York 
Daniel Chase, chief of the 
chosen 


At the 
Research 
December 29th, 
Bureau of Physical Education, 
president for the ensuing year. 


on 
Vas 


The faculty of the Hannibal High School 
‘ a news letter, in mimeo- 
to the school patrons in- 


of the the 


‘issues occasionally ” 
graphed form, giving 
items school and 


teresting news 


pupils. 


Each pupil and teacher of the village of Endi- 
cott, aggregating about 5000, received a pair 
of shoes as a Christmas gift from George F. 
Johnson. Mr Johnson made similar gifts the 
year before. 

Certificates of necessity have been adopted 
by the board of education of Binghamton and 
presented to the common council asking for 
the authorization of a bond issue of $376,000 
for a new grammar school, and another bond 
issue of $45,000 for a new school site. 





\ feature of the observance of education 
week in Jamestown was an assembly of all 


classes of the part-time or continuation 


school at the high school. A program ot 
talks and musical numbers was carried out. 
The part-time schools of Jamestown, or- 


ganized in 1920, now have a registration of 


over 350 pupils. 


Col. Dwight D. Warne, for many years prin- 
the old Fairfield 
Syracuse on December 19th. 


cipal of Academy, died in 


The Brooklyn Teachers Association has 
made plans for a European tour next summer, 
the party leaving New York June 30th. 


Nellie F. Cornell, principal of Ellwanger and 
Barry School 24 of 
years of teaching in the Rochester schools last 


Rochester, completed 60 


month. 


Thirteen hundred pupils of the Binghamton 
grade schools, and a special boys’ chorus of 
200, gave a program of Christmas carols on 
December 21st. 


\ conference of the teachers of the second 
and fourth of Otsego 
county and of the city of Oneonta was held in 


supervisory districts 


Oneonta on December 21st. 


An additional bond issue of $15,000 was ap- 
proved 5th for addition to the 
Roosevelt School, district 3 of Colonie, bring- 
ing the total appropriation up to $40,000. 


December an 


Over 2000 toys, made by boys and girls in the 
work rooms of New York City public schools, 
the 
to children in hospitals and public nurseries. 


were distributed during Christmas season 


Commissioner Frank Pierrepont Graves de- 


livered two addresses before the teachers of 
Washington, D. C., and vicinity on January 
12th. He also took the opportunity to visit 


his old friend, Brother Denis Edward, formerly 
of La Salle College, Philadelphia, 
who is ill in the hospital of the 
Brothers at Ammendale, Md. 


pre sident 
Christian 


Greta Osborne, a senior in the Southampton 
High School, has been awarded both the state 


and national prize given by the department of 


scientific temperance instruction in public 
schools and colleges of the World’s and 
National Woman's Christian Temperance 


Union for her essay on “ What Two Years of 


Prohibition Have Done for the United States.” 
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The contract for the new Freeport High 
School, to cost $561,000, has been awarded. 


A proposition to erect a new high school 
building in Hamburg, at a cost of $350,000, in- 
cluding site, was recently carried by a large 
majority. 

The Rochester Orphanage children were 
given a Christmas party by the pupils of 
Allen’s Creek district Brighton. 
Shortly after luncheon automobiles called for 
the expectant youngsters and gave them, a 
to the little red schoolhouse. 


school in 


two-mile ride 


Each pupil was paired off as host to a visi- 


tor and the orphans were shown the snow- 
man, the Christmas pictures chalked on the 
blackboards and the decorations of Christ- 
mas greens. Allen’s Creek district school 
in Brighton is on the old Indian trail leading 
from Irondequoit bay to Canandaigua lake. 
Some of the pupils represent many genera- 
tions of those who have attended this same 


school. 
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During “Know Your Schools” week in 
Rochester, observed during American Educa- 
tion Week, 33,904 persons visited the various 


city schools. 


The Odd Fellows hall in Cicero, in which 
was housed the village school, was completely 
destroyed by fire on December 18th. The hall 
had been used for school purposes since fall, 
when the old _ building found unsafe. 
Fifty pupils marched out of the burning build- 
ing under the direction of the teacher, without 


was 


panic or injury. 


Public School 49, Brooklyn, with a regis- 
ter of 1025 in grades ranging from kinder- 
garten to 4 B has 100 
depositors in the school bank. Two 


per cent 
hun- 


inclusive, 


opened ac- 
counts at Bank. 
There were 1750 deposits during November, 
$793.20. 
1922 


thirty-three pupils have 


the Bushwick Savings 


dred 


amounting . to 
February to June 


the total receipts 
The deposits from 


amounted to $2383.40. 
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